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those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who-.can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
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to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuxar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hard and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumdber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 





Sociology, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haver Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

‘The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the e and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 

mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 





way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 


2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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A SONG OF THANKFULNESS. 


By GrorGE P. Morris. 
Thank God for pleasant weather ! 
Chant it, merry rills ! 
And clap your hands together, 
Ye exulting hills ! 
Thank him, teeming valley ! 
Thank him, fruitful plain ! 
For the golden sunshine, 
And the silver rain. 


Thank God, of Good the Giver! 
Shout it sportive breeze ! 
Respond, oh! tuneful river ! 
To the nodding trees. 
Thank Him, bud and birdling ! 
As ye grow and sing ! 
Mingle in thanksgiving 
Every living thing ! 


Thank God with cheerful spirit, 
In a glow of love, 
For what we here inherit, 
And our hopes above ! 
Universal nature 
Revels in her birth, 
When God in pleasant weather, 
Smiles upon the earth ! 


SPIRITUAL DIGESTION. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

VERY thing we do is of the nature of a 

spiritual ordinance; that is, it becomes 
the condition of spiritual effects, either good 
or bad. The Lord’s supper in the Primitive 
Church, if eaten in a special manner, 7. ¢., “dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body.” was an ordinance of 
life; but otherwise it was an ordinance of 
death. ‘For this cause,” said Paul, (2 ¢., 
because the communicants ate and drank un- 
worthily), “many are weak and sickly among 
you and many sleep;” thus the holy supper, 
taken without spiritual digestion, became an 
ordinance of Satan, communicating disease in- 
*stead of health. What is here set forthin respect 
to a special transaction, is substantially true of 
all outward things. There is a way to use this 
world as not abusing it—to use it as God’s 
ordinance. ‘There is a way to use every form 
of external enjoyment as a method of worship 
and interchange between us and the divine. 
On the other hand, there 1s a way to use the 
world and its pleasures as a medium of inter-* 
change between us and the diabolical. So, 
while we insist on keeping our freedom /0 
use all things, as a constitutional right never to 
be given up, at the same time we can pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation,” and be vigilant 
in finding out where temptation comes in ; and 
when‘the use of things good in themselves is 
becoming an ordinance of the devil, it is part 
of our liberty to abstain. The wisdom of 
Christ will manifest itself in our experience by 
teaching us to proportion our use of this world 
to our spiritual strength. “One believeth that 
he may eat all things; another who is weak 
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eateth herbs.—Let not him that eateth, despise 
him that eateth not ; and let not him that eat- 
eth not despise him that eateth.” 

The right use of the things of this world 
depends on our digestive power. We do not 
give to an infant strong meat that we can di- 
gest with perfect safety ourselves. Its food 
must be proportioned to its digestive power. 
There 7s a digestive power that can spiritual- 
ize and sanctify every thing. “ Every creature 
of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving: for itis sancti- 
fied by the word of God and prayer.” The 
best part of our wisdom consists in the discern- 
ment of what we can bear. When we pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation,” we pray to 
know how to proportion our use of this world 
to our digestive power—to be kept from using 
any more of this world than we can thoroughly 
assimilate. 

We can not regulate ourselves by reference 
to others ; for one can digest more than an- 
other. Neither can we make any general rule 
for specific conduct. We must have instinctive 
discernment for ourselves. 


THE PRESS ORGANIZING THE 
PEOPLE. 





[Selected from G, W. N.’s Writings. ] 

‘l’ is interesting to observe the effect of 
I journalism and rapid communication, in 
concentrating and organizing the public mind. 
Under their influence the mass of the people 
are drawing into the attitude of a delibera- 
tive assembly—a sort of general town-meeting. 
The whole country assumes the power now to 
discuss, understand, and pronounce upon all 
questions of interest without waiting for the 
slow formalities of the constituted legislatures 
and Congress. It is still necessary to have 
these gatherings of official law-makers, repre- 
sentatives and policemen, here and there, but 
their influence, like that of the ministry and 
the old stage-coach, is steadily going down, 
and for the same reason. A better way is 
coming in, which supersedes their function 
and importance. In times when it took a 
week to communicate between New York and 
Boston, and over the Alleghanies was consid- 
ered out of the world, when there were no 
daily papers, railroads, or telegraphs, say twen- 
ty-five and fifty years ago, it was then certainly 
very important that the best men of the coun- 
try should be elected, and annually sent to 
Washington, and the various legislatures, to 
consult over the interests of the country. 
Then, the office of representative was one of 
great civil trust, and properly commanded the 
highest reverence of the people. But now 
that the people are in perpetual town-meeting 
themselves, it does not seem so important. 
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Now that news is flashed instantaneously all 
over the country and every man has his daily 
paper, the backwoodsman of Iowa may be as 
well qualifled to understand the interests of 
the country, and to pronounce on the subject 
of the tariff, or a war with Spain, as the veter- 
an Senator at Washington. Every thing is 
changed and changing on the subject of gov- 
ernment. While the representative is dwin- 
dling down into an official formality, mainly in- 
teresting on account of the “ Hon.” attached to 
his name, and his eight dollar rations, the 
PEOPLE and the pREss, are coming to do the 
real thinking and acting of the nation. 

By means of the press every thing of 
importance is brought under the direct gaze 
of public attention. Whatever is the leading 
topic of the day millions of minds are direct- 
ed to it simultaneously, and thinking of it 
at the same time. There is a unanimity of 
public interest ; and yet we turn freely, and 
with business-like energy, from one subject to 
another, according as new matters come up to 
demand attention. Whoever will watch the 
course of public attention as manifested in 
newspapers, will see that it is becoming high- 
ly concentrated and intense, and yet that it 
flows freely along with the succession of events. 

We find much to be pleased with in this 
characteristic of the American people. It is 
a sign of education, discipline, increased or- 
ganization and power of self-government. In 
proportion as the press and the thinking facul- 
ty of the people rise into ascendency, in that 
proportion we can dispense with the machinery 
of law and force. lurthermore, we expect 
one of these days that redigion will seize the 
public mind, and that the whole country will 
go into a session of intense interest on the 
subject of “he Kingdom of God. When the na- 
tion has become thoroughly disciplined by 
these other things, so that it acts simultaneous- 
ly and organically on any subject that comes 
up, it will be easy for God to present the truth 
of religion in such a light as to provoke gen- 
eral inquiry and conviction. We have had 
various exciting movements that have wrought 
up the nation to an intense degree of interest, 
but none, we are persuaded, like those before 
us. We have now our Cuban movement, and 
Japan expedition, and various projects of an- 
nexation to think about ; but what are those 
to the fact that a great invisible nation is ad- 
vancing upon ws, and preparing to press the 
question of our annexation to the Kingdom of 
Heaven? The movements of the day make 
a deep national sensation; but what are 
these to the character and claims of Jesus 
Christ and the Primitive Church? ‘There is 
tremendous news of this kind waiting to break 
upon the public mind as soon as we are 
ripe for it, and every thing is hastening the 
preparation. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISTA. 
ISHING for a certain document which long 
ago had been put for safe keeping among the 

family Archives, and sure that no one could iden- 
tify it so easily as myself, I ventured on the search 
without assistance. After standing before the well- 
filled cabinet and anxiously reading the scores of 
Jabelled packages for nearly an hour, I clambered 
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to the topmost shelf, with the lingering hope that 
my missing scroll would lie concealed under the 
piles of manuscripts before me. Nor was I disap- 
pointed. It was in almost the first bundle I saw. 
I seized it eagerly, but in my haste, dislodged sev- 
eral other packages from their dusty hiding-place. 
As I replaced them one by one, my eye caught the 
name of “ W. H. C., —, N. Y.” I looked 
again to assure myself that I was not mistaken, and 
discovered a small parcel of letters each bearing 
the signature of W. H. C., and dated respectively 
1848—’47—’44—’ 40, back to ’37.. C. is my kins- 
man, but in my twenty-five years’ membership of 
the O. C., we have grown completely estranged. 
Never by letter or otherwise has he shown the 
least interest in the life I have chosen, and I long 
ago learned to think of him as unfriendly to the 
doctrines of Communism. Had he at one time 
been a friend and correspondent ot J. H. N.? It 
must have been before my remembrance, for I was 
ignorant that such manuscripts existed. Here then 
was a revelation. 





Wonderingly I unfolded a yellow-stained paper 
and read under the date of May, 1838 the follow- 
ing, addressed to 

F. H. Noyes, Ithaca, N. Y.: 

‘* We should rejoice much to have you call on us, 
though we scarcely have a house of our own; yet 
we think the Lord would find room in some one’s 
heart for you, and open a door for your reception.” 


How astonishing! But this must have been 
when his heart was soft and he thought, as he ex- 
pressed himself in a letter dated Nov., 1840, “ that 
the Cause of Holiness was standing clear from all 
the fogs which would have encumbered it, had not 
J. H. N. persevered in a straight-ahead, deter- 
mined course.” And he winds up with these words 
of cheer for J. H. N.: “* May the Lord in his good- 
ness spare you many years to behold the glorious 
results of your untiring efforts.’ Thus wrote C. 
thirty-three years ago. In 1847, six years later, he 
was still a zealous believer, as expressions like the 
following will show : 


DEAR BROTHER Noyes:—Your visit to us has 
been of incalculable value. I have found one in 
whom I can put confidence to the utmost. We 
have talked much about you since you left and it 
seems as though this must be the place of your 
abode, and as if God would in his providence so 
arrange things. * * * Bro. Noyes I wish to speak 
plainly to you, to say that so far as I have learned 
about you | think it is your duty, rather place, to 
stand in the front of the battle, and give direction 
to the fight. You have shown yourself a workman 
thus far, that needeth not to be ashamed; the coast is 
clear. Now, as you have advocated New Haven 
Perfectionism, do not forget those also of New 
York. [It should here be said that C. was a lead- 
er of the van of New York Pertectionism, and was 
first to embrace the doctrine of Holiness preached* 
by Mr. Noyes. He was a fervent, brilliant, enthu- 
siastic talker, and attracted many to the cause.— 
Ep.] We think there are a few also in this place 
(the city of S.) whose names are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life. * * * I want to see you and 
have a big talk. Come—come—come/ * * * How 
I should rejoice to have your society. The world 
is ripening for the work you are engaged in, and I 
think the time not far distant when you will reap a 
rich harvest as a reward for your untiring labors. 

Then in the fervency of religious feeling he ex- 
claims: 

“T want to stand right out in the street and cry 
Hurrah ! We have come; we are here ourselves 
—clear the track—give way ! ” 

But presto! ‘a change comes o’er the spirit of 
his dreams.” In the very next letter he pours out 
the bitterness of his heart to J. R. Miller. It was 
written doubtless, soon after the “ Bible Argu- 
ment” made its appearance—this seems to have 
been the rock on which he split. The letter is 
dated Feb. 7, 1848: 

DEAR BROTHER:—I do not know how long I 
shall call you by the above title. Yesterday I 
called on J. H. N. and had some talk, and 
sharp talk it was. I have no fellowship with or 





for him until he shall renounce his course as be- 
ing of the wor/d the flesh and the devil. Let me 
say that J. H. Noyes is unhorsed, and that he is 
shortly destined to meet with a Waterloo defeat ! 
etc., etc.” 


How prophetic! The results have sadly belied 
the words of this oracle, as all our readers know. 
J. H. N. is more victorious to-day in his battle 
with sin and darkness, than he was when C. pro- 
nounced these words of doom. I read these sen- 
tences with a feeling of pity for the man whose 
short-sightedness led him to pronounce the “ Bible 
Argument” as wholly evil, because it differed from 
the notions which he had previously held on the 
subject. Without taking pains to examine into it 
or reason about it, he tenaciously clung to his own 
opinion, and thought he was doing God’s service 
to condemn the new “heresy” zz foto. ‘ Notwith- 
standing,” he says in one epistle, “that I loved 
John very much, if my right eye offends me I pluck 
it out; for if I ever was called to pluck out right 
eyes it has been in this case.” Poor egotist! he 
never dreamed that he was shutting himself out of 
the kingdom. 


A month later his wrath against the new doc- 
trine, and against J. H. N. as its author, breaks 
out in the following elevated, unselfish and sublime 
phrases! It is addressed to a member of his fold : 


March 6, 1848. 

DEAR H.:—I was truly glad of the course you 
had taken. All this is grand and first-rate, and 
good, and now may God keep you and me, and all 
the Israel of God in future, in perfect safety, and 
may John H. Noyes yet be brought from the pow- 
ers of darkness into the liberty of the sons of God, 
is my sincere desire and prayer. Oh! I could 
shed floods of tears for John! God knows I love 
him, and it was to me like pulling out right eyes to 
break with him—but my love of God, of truth, of 
One that was called good, called loudly on me to 
take this stand. Perhaps my dear brother may 
have thought me harsh, and not actuated by a 
right spirit, or motive, and I would say in reference 
to this, if my word with him is not sufficient, ask 
God. My conscience and feelings were all filled 
with God, and while conversing with Noyes, 
I was under a continual shower of baptisms, of 
blessings—therefore I did not find it necessary to 
call on those around me for aid. What shall we 
do with the Berean, says Bro. H.? Tear out the 
title page and it stands good inthe main. Noyes 
left the track, and Perfectionists have nothing to 
do with him ; move along with Jesus Christ. Iam 
happy in his love, I have confidence in God, and 
know that all is doing well. Do you want to 


know my position. It is in Christ and Christ is at- . 


traction. In him you and I, and Bro. F. and all 
those of :he new birth, are one. I am a commu- 
nist and will yet see the Church in ove cause, in 
Fesus Christ. My views of Association, are in no- 
wise lessened, and I think it is of the truth and no 
lie, and that when the system of Anti-Christ has 
had its day, you will find this fruit upon its ruin— 
and that of Noyes is nothing more nor less than 
Anti-Christ, and John H. Noyes is an instinct of 
the Man of Sin in this matter. I now can again 
see the track clear, and the car of Salvation, again 
moving gloriously forward—Noyes has been on the 
track, but not on board the cars of Salvation—he 
has jumped off the track and on go the cars.” 
This was the last of the file, and winds up his 
correspondence with ‘ Communists.” I never 
knew before that C. ever called himself a Commu- 
nist, or that he entertained such high hopes of 
“seeing the Church in one cause!” After care- 
fully perusing his epistles, I could not but contrast 
his experience for the last quarter of a century 
with that of the man whom he so vehemently de- 
nounced. Poor soul! He is only one among 
many, who fell from his first love for Christ, 
dropped his testimony, and, in short, became a 
worldling. I have known somewhat of his history, 
latterly. His life has been a failure, both spiritually 


and temporally. His children have grown up 


pleasure-seekers—burdens and not blessings. His 
wife is dead and he at an advanced age is serving 
a clerkship for his own support. All the hopes 
and fond aspirations of former years are now 
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blighted. As I replaced the package I involun- 
tarily repeated “‘The car of salvation is moving 
gloriously forward,’ but C. is left behind!” 


MRS. GRIFFIN’S FAMILY CON- 
NECTIONS. 





[We might mention that this is the first letter which 
this lady has written directly to the C1RCULAR, and is, 
we suppose, intended as an apology for other effusions 
from her pen, which fell into our hands. After reading 
the following no one can doubt that Mrs. Azubah be- 
longs to a very prolific, if not a very remarkable, race :] 
Addison Co. Vt., April 25, 1874. 

Mrs EDITOR :—DEAR WOMMAN :—Ive cum to 
it at last—but I declare its the last thing I ever 
sposed I shood of cum to in this life—an unkno- 
in womman like me to be ritin to printin-folks like 
you—and wurst of all to Comunity printin-folks! 
Ef Ide a thot for a minnit that visitin on you wood 
of led to what it hes, Ide no more hev dun it than 
Ide of venchured in to the Kingdom of darknes. 
You never can hev no idea what a string of trub- 
bles hez follered me ever sens I cum away from 
your plase. 





Seein as how you kno so much about it al, Ime 
a goin to tell you the hul on it—for its a tangled up 
snarl from beginin to end. The way it al cum 
about was like this. I spose like enuff youve got 
the noshun from what you red in them letters I rit 
that I was purtty nigh crazy to find out al the hid- 
den misterizs in your big fanily. But tant no sech 
a thing. Now Ime one of them sort of stay-tu- 
hum wimmen what allers minds thayre own biznes, 
and al of my own accord I never shood of thot of 
visitin sech a plase as that, ef my cozsin Mahershal 
Benson—he is justis of the peece—hadent of put it 
into my hed. I might as well explane that I was a 
Sheffens afore I got marid to Ezekiel Griffin. Now 
the Sheffenzes is a remarkabul family—that is, they 
are a very extensiv family—as extensiv as the stars 
in the firmamunt—but thare aint no use in my tryin 
to tel bout um-—al I can say is, theres no end to 
the string of Sheffenzes. 

In our famly, there was my brother Bijah, 
who is living clere up in Main; then there is 
Hyman, and Ebinezer, and Eliazur, and Enos, and 
Mozes, and Elifraz, and Benjamin, and Aron— 
these is the boyes; and Azubah, thats me—be- 
sides Huldah, and Feebe, and Rebekah, and Jeru- 
shy, and Hanner, and Nancy-Marria, and Haryet- 
Jane, and Martha-Matilda, and Rooth, these is the 
girls—1g of us in the hull. Three on us was twins: 
Me and Bijah was the first, then cum Eliazur and 
Ebinezer, then follered Nancy-Maria and Haryet- 
Jane, and the rest on um cum along single. We are 
evry one of us a livin yit. Some on us settled in 
York State, and some on us settled in Main, and 
some on us in New Hamsheer, and the heft on 
us in good old Virmont. Evry livin sole on us got 
marid—I never knew a Sheffens what didnt get 
marid. Wal, Mahershal wantid me to visit you. 
He heered how I was comin out to see Martha-Ma- 
tilda in York State—weve got lots of blud relashuns 
in York State—and so he sed that whilst I was a 
bout it I might as well step down to the Comunity 
and see what kind of a lookin plase it were. I hednt 
no idea of doin on it, more an nothin in this world. 


Peter Chillcote heered Chancy Davidsun say 
that they was 200 folks in the Comunity livin pro- 
miscus—without no law nor nothin This set um 
al to talkin about what a teribul thing it wer, and 
evry boddy round our way made up thare mind 
you was awful wickid. 1 sposed you was. I didunt 
care nothin tal about it—cause natrally I hante got 
a mite of inquistiv feelins about things—I was 
singlar from the rest of our family bout that. 
Now there was Nancy-Maria and Jerushy, they 
was the kind that was allers boillin over with in- 
quistivnes; and Rebekah and Huldah coodent 
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sleep nites ef there was sumethin goin on which 
they didnt kno about; and when thare was enny- 
thing new cum round Rooth and Feebe wood worry 
thayre selves most to deth ef they coodent kno the 
hull on itrite off; and the boyes was always tryin 
to find out bout sumthin or nurther what want no 
biznes of tharn—but for my part, I never cared 
nothin tall bout knowin enny-thing only what con- 
serned my pertickler afares. I was one of them 
what didunt pleg thareselves bout enny-boddy elses 
doins. It want never my way. 

Walas I was a sayin, I went to Rome out in York 
State and my good gracious !—I heerd more about 
your institushun than I hed ever dreemed on afore: 
Martha-Matilda’s folks didunt talk of nothin else. 
Sum on um sed you was terrible honest peepul— 
thade trust you as soon as thay wood a bank ; some 
on um sed you want fit to be allowed to stay in the 
county another day; and sum on um told quere 
things what aint fit to rite about. After that I con- 
clooded ef it cum handy, I wood go down thare and 
make a visit—cause I thot to myselt that see/x 
wood be wuth more than /eerin—and I bleeved 
twas my duty to finde out the truth for the sake of 
removin al stumblin-blocks. I went—though as I 
was a sayin, I didunt go out of curosity—al I went 
for was to git infurmashun. Praps youl remember 
that visit, and praps you wont; but you cant forgit 
them letters what you printed that I rit to Nancy 
—ef you can I cant, and never shal—thats why I 
hev took the liberty to rite this. 

Wal, Ive red a few numbers of yure SIRKLER 
and I reckon it will be the meens of doin a site of 
good, after all sed and dun. Mister Griffin seys 
he hant no objecshun to my readin on it, ef Ile 
keep it out of site of folks what calls on us. He 
hednt better hev, cause he reeds it himself when 
he thinks thare aint nobody lookin at him. The 
boys thretened to burn the SIRKLER as fast as it 
cumed into the house but I take it and keeps quiet 
about it—the fact is sumhow or nother its gettin to 
be a grate solase to me to heer every word what 
drops from such a perfeck famly. The peepul— 
speshelly the Griffinzes—dont worry thare heds 
none bout relijun—thay thinks enuff site more of 
a good supper than thay do of savin thare soles. 
Ime beginin to feel as ef I wer a standin in the 
midst of evil-doers, cause thayre all watchin me in 
a way thay never use to. I never was talked about 
afore like as Ive bin sense you printed them let- 
ters. My neighbor Sally Rodgers—my! that 
wommans got a terible tong—shes bin a tryin to 
stur up the neighborhud agin me. She told Lusin- 
dy Mopson last week that I was achkin to jine the 
Comunity ; then she asked me rite to my fase ef I 
didnt think I wasdelivurd ftom the institushuns of 
this world and was a standin with my hed in the 
resurrecshun ? Lusindy sed she sposed I was red- 
dy to become a member by this time! 1 told her 
I reckoned by the time I got reddy for the King- 
dom the Kingdom wood be reddy for me. 1am 
fast findin out that the wages of the world is vanity 
and I am a prayin evry day that the Lord will 
hasten the downfal of Babbylon. 

My dear Mrs. Editor, I do feal verry much torn 
to peeces by all these things which has happund 
to me, and I shal rite onse in a while to let you see 
how Ime comin on, beggin your pardin, 

I am your Humble Sirvant, 
AzuBAH W. GRIFFIN. 


“CLEAN OUT YOUR PIPE.” 


* HAT is the matter with this stove? I 


can’t make a good fire in it; it smokes 
so badly.” 
“Has the pipe been cleaned out lately?” 
“No, not for a long time.”’ 
“That is reason enough why the stove smokes; 
it has not a good draught. Clean out the pipe and 
all will go right, I venture to say.” 
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It is not very uncommon to find fersons in a 
similar condition; ¢. ¢., in spiritual trouble and 
confusion—* smoking badly,”’ much to the annoy- 
ance of society, and asking “What is the matter 
with me?” To such an one we might put the 
question, 

“Have you cleaned out your pipe lately? Has 
the Spirit of Truth—the discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart—the purifier of all things, 
and trier of every man’s works—lately searched 
your heart ?” 

“T must admit that it has not. On the contrary 
for a good while, my experience has been of a 
pleasant and comfortable kind; I have thought I 
was doing quite well and felt satisfied with my own 
state of mind.” 


“Very likely; but you should not forget that the 
worldly influences which surround us, and of which 
we receive (perhaps unconsciously) more or less, 
are like green wood toa stove. We may be really 
prospering in spirituality, growing in favor with 
God and man, and at the same time be more or 
less affected by false influences. So long as we 
live and move in this world of evil, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to c/ean out our pipes from time 
to time; z.e., let the spirit of judgment have free 
course in us.” 

“T believe you are right; in fact, I see in look- 
ing back, that my pipe is apt to get filled with smut 
and dust. From time to time, after a season of 
satisfactory experience, I have been put through a 
course of purification.” 

“This process is indispensable. We may our- 
selves, on the one hand, see its necessity, and when 
we find our stoves smoking, seek help to clean out 
the obstructions ; or in other words, ask those who 
understand our difficulty, to criticise us, thus coép- 
erating with the Spirit of Truth in the necessary 
work of purification; or we may on the other 
hand, go on heedlessly, burning whatever fuel 
comes to hand, till finally the conbustible stuff in 
our clogged pipe catches fire. In this case, the 
fire must be put out, or we shall be destroyed. 
Firemen with hose and engine come to our assis- 
tance, and roughly save us from our impending 
doom.” 

“Yes, I understand you; we can save ourselves 
from the rough handling of a fire company, if we 
will be faithful and keep our pipe from becoming 
clogged with soot by occasionally calling for help 
to clear it out. I have experienced the relief from 
a friendly criticism often enough to know that it is 
the best, and cheapest and easiest way to get 
along. It don’t pay to wait for a catastrophe.” 

X. 


Lake Tahoe is a natural wonder. It is a crystal sea 
caught in a granite-walled, lava-bottomed basin, two- 
thirds of the way up a circle of forest-clothed snow- 
helmeted mountains, 9,000 feet high ! 

The lake is so high—6,420 feet—that the water does 
not evaporate, but maintains the virgin purity of its 
snow-fed streams ; so deep—nearly 2,000 feet—that the 
center takes the hue of the sky, blue as indigo, and not 
even a film of ice forms upon it in winter; so clear that 
a boat seems floating in air, and visitors are constantly 
deceived in the depth of the water—easily distinguish- 
ing the scales on a trout or the lines on a pebble, seem- 
ingly but 20 feet deep, which proves to be 60; so large 
—35 miles long by 15 wide—that the rotundity of the 
earth is beautifully illustrated, and ocean storms are ex- 
perienced ; so advantageously situated on the line be- 
tween two enterprising States, and connecting main 
thoroughfares leading to the principal towns of each, 
that prosperous villages and beautiful summer resorts 
are springing up along its shores, and several steamers 
with a host of sail-craft and row-boats are required to 
transact its commerce ; so densely bordered with valua- 
ble forests as to afford occupation to hundreds of labor- 
ers in cutting timber, which is rafted across the lake and 
sawed into lumber by a number of large factories ; so 
filled with delicious trout as to furnish subsistence to 
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tribes of Indians, and superb angling to throngs of 
tourists; but above all, the climate of Tahoe is so 
ethereal and salubrious, its sailing privileges so cheap 
and delightful, its depths so blue and mysterious, its ex- 
panse so convex and sail-flecked, its shallow coves so 
clear and pebble-strewn, its skirting forest so dense and 
verdant, its vistas of meadow so brilliant with sunlight, 
its mountain slopes so rock-ribbed and picturesque, its 
surmounting peaks so bold and snow-striped, its over- 
arching sky so near and azure-lined by day, so star-filled 
and glorious by night, that it is no wonder that every 
summer its splendid hotels are thronged and its cool 
groves filled with tourists from far and near, who return 
again and again to revel in the fascinations of Tahoe. 

Mark Twain, after looking upon the famous lakes of 
Europe, exclaimed, ‘“ Compared with the crystal Tahoe, 
Como is a frog pond.” He concludes a unique descrip- 
tion with, “ Tahoe is a sea in the clouds! A sea that has 
character and asserts it in solemn calms, at times in 
savage storms. A sea whose royal seclusion is guarded 
by a cordon of sentinel peaks that lift their frosty fronts 
9,000 feet above the level world! A sea whose every 
aspect is impressive, whose belongings are all beautiful, 
whose lonely majesty types the Deity /” 

Such is Tahoe. Such are its glorious surroundings ! 
Is it any wonder that the departing red man thinks it 
the “happy hunting ground ?”—Pacific Rural Press. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
HARRIET tenes, EDITOR. 


MONDAY, MAY 11, 1874. 


The victory over death is to be won not merely 
or chiefly by the union between the living and 
the dead, but by union between both and God. 
If the different parts of humanity should come 
together ever so intimately they would not raise 
the resulting whole above their own condition. 
The attempt to raise the people to immortality 
without a power coming from above—without the 
action of the living God,—would be like a man 
trying to lift himself by the straps of his boots. 


THE KING OF TERRORS. ‘ 
ORE than three thousand years ago Job’s 
friend, Bildad the Shuhite, called Death the 
“king of terrors.” This was doubtless a befitting 
title in Job’s day, and, for ages since, Death has 
been the supreme dread. But does this “last ene- 
my” hold the power of terrifying the sons of men 
in the same degree now, that he did fifty years 
ago? Wethink not. There are, in fact, some 
slight premonitory signs that Death himself, whom 
Paul says is to be swallowed up in victory, is dying. 
So long as an oppressed people fear a tyrant su- 
premely they can not strike for their freedom, but 
let them overcome their abject fear, and we may 
argue his overthrow a priori. 


The universal fear of Death is dissipating won- 
derfully under the manifestations and revelations 
of Spiritualism. London is at this time the great 
theater of spiritualistic phenomena, and out of 
London comes the plan of cremation, or burning 
the dead. Is not this fact significant of a great loss 
both of fear and respect for Death? The 
idea is, it is true, shocking to the religious 
and sentimental superstitions of many people, 
but the fact that it is well received and con- 
sidered by a large class, shows that a great change 
is going on. Death is losing much of the super- 
stitious awe and homage that have been paid to 
him. This generation bids fair to become saucy 
toward him. 

Let us hope, however, that the sentimental talk 
about the “summer land” will not lull earnest folks 
into any abatement of their hatred of Death. We 





shall never harbor any kindly feelings toward him. 
He is as hateful an ogre to-day as he was in the time 
of Job. He is the great separator and disorganizer 
of mankind, “the last enemy” worthy of the accu- 
mulated hatred of the human race. We have no 
fear that those who follow Christ will ever make 
friends with Death. 

The spirits say that Death is to be overcome by 
the unity of the dead in Christ with the living, and 
the partition between the two has become so thin 
in these days of Spiritualism that there seems to 
be no obstacle to this. Christ is to overcome the 
“strong man” and spoil his goods, and the fact that 
communication is so easy between those whom the 
“strong man” has bound, and those who have not 
come under his power would seem to be a sign 
that he has begun his work. G. 





Skepticism has never founded empires, estab 
lished principalities or changed the world’s heart. 
The great doers in history have been men of faith. 








ROFESSOR ALPHEUS CROSBY, whose 

recent death has been noticed in the newspa- 
pers, was aman whose life deserves something more 
than a passing notice. He was born at Sandwich: 
N. H., in 1810, and graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege at the early age of seventeen years. J. H.N., 
who was in the freshman class when Mr. Crosby was 
asenior, says of him: ‘‘ He was very young—the 
youngest man in his class, and yet was by far the 
best scholar in it. His reputation for learning was 
prodigious. After graduating he was for atime a 
tutor in the college and instructed my class. His 
forte was classical literature, especially Greek. 
At Andover he and I were in the same class, and 
his reputation there was the same as at Dartmouth. 
He, Asa D. Smith, now President of Dartmouth, 
and Jarvis Gregg, afterward Professor at several 
colleges, used to meet in my room for special 
study of the Greek Testament. Those séances 
were very memorable to me.” 

The obituary notice in the V. V. Evening Post 
says: ‘Prof. Crosby was an indefatigable literary 
worker, and his death is said to have been the re- 
sult of over-work. Mr. Crosby was noted for his 
early devotion to the anti-slavery cause, and he 
put his theories into practice by adopting two col- 
ored children whom he seemed to regard as affec- 
tionately as if they were hisown. His charity was 
notorious, and he was a prominent member of the 
American Peace Society.” 

Prof. Crosby won for himself a great reputation as 
a philologist by producing a course of valuable 
Greek text-books ; but the point in his career which 
most interests us is his publication, in 1850, of a 
work entitled, ““ THE SECOND ADVENT: or, What 
do the Scriptures teach respecting the Second Com- 
ing of Christ, the End of the World, the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, and the General Fudgment? In 
this work he came very near to the doctrine which 
Mr. Noyes brought out in 1834, and which the 
O. C. has since held, in regard to the Second Com- 
ing of Christ; showing that both Mr. Noyes and 
Mr. Crosby came under the influence of the same 
logic at Andover, at the same time, and under the 
same circumstances: 7. eé., under the teaching of 
Moses Stuart, and the afflatus that was then upon 
all earnest young men of the Seminary. Mr. 
Crosby, in his treatise on the Second Advent a/- 
most yielded to the logic that conquered Mr. 
Noyes. That he did not fully reach the same 
conclusion must be ascribed, not to any lack of 
boldness, or fear of being led into absurdities, 
but rather to his falling into a fundamental error in 
regard to the mature of that great event. He ar- 
ranges his argument under six general propositions 
which we give below, and from which those who 





are familiar with our position can readily trace the 
points of divergence. 
Proposition 1. 

The Scriptures often speak of a second, but never of 

a third, coming of Christ. 
Proposition i. 

With the Second Coming of Christ the Scriptures 
associate the End of the World, the Resurrection of 
the Dead, and the General Judgment with its awards. 

Proposition Ut. 

Our Savior both variously intimated, and even ex- 
pressly declared, that his Second Coming (with its as- 
sociate events) would take place before the death of 
some who were then living. 

Proposition IV. 

The Apostles evidently expected that the Second 
Coming of Christ, with its associate events, would take 
place before the death of some who were then living. 

Proposition V. 

The Second Coming of Christ, with its associate 
events, the End of the World, the Resurrection of the 
Dead, and the General Judgment, must have already 
taken place ; and all expectation of these events as still 
future is forbidden by the Scriptures. 

Proposition Vi. 

The predictions in the Scriptures of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ, the End of the World, the Resurrection 
of the Dead, and the General Judgment with its awards, 
must be explained in a figurative or spiritual, rather than 
a literal sense, and in such a sense as admits an applica- 
tion to what has already taken place. 

Prof. Crosby’s leading error is indicated in the 
second proposition where he connects the Second 
Coming with the general judgment and the end of 
the world. If he had understood and applied the 
twentieth chapter of Revelation, in which ¢wo res- 
urrections, and ¢wo judgments are described, his 
fifth and sixth propositions would have been modi- 
fied, and he would have arrived at the true logical 
conclusion that ove resurrection and judgment, 
that of the Jewish Church, is already past, but that 
a second still awaits the Gentiles. Until this point 
is understood it is impossible to avoid falling into 
one of two great errors; either into believing, with 
Prof. Crosby, that the general judgment is past, or 
into believing that the Second Coming is yet fu- 
ture—for it is certain that one resurrection and 
judgment were foretold as to occur at the time of 
the Second Coming—and with either of these er- 
rors itis impossible to harmonize the Scriptural 
prophecies relating to the subject. 


But the vigorous, clear way in which Prof. Cros- 


by demonstrates that the Second Advent was fore- 
told as to occur at or about the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem is refreshing and satisfac- 
tory to the mind. He evidently spoke the truth 
boldly and faithfully so far as he saw it, and we 
think that when the Second Coming of Christ 
shall come to be generally understood, this little 
book of Prof. Crosby’s will be found to have done 


‘more, notwithstanding its errors, to make his name 


remembered and respected among men, than all his 
other writings and labors combined. F. W. S. 


THE MARCH OF THE BIBLE. 





ET us look at the Bible in the character sim- 
ply of a Azstorical fact. Dismiss for the time 
the question of its authority or inspiration, and in- 
quire only what its actual career has been—what is 
the truth about its influence ? How far is it a potent 
element in human affairs? Those who have no 
faith in the Bible as the word of God, must at 
least acknowledge that it is one of the works of 
God, z. ¢., a permitted and providential fact; and a 
little reflection will convince them that it 1s of all 
facts, perhaps, the most stupendous and influential 
in the history of the world. A few simple state- 
ments will show how great a fact this matter of 
Bible influence has proved itself to be. 
In the first place this book has had entire pri- 
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ority over all others in connection with printing and 
the press. Probably it was the first book that 
ever was printed with types—the first in England 
and Germany, and wherever the art of printing 
originally spread. Now-a-days the same fact is 
true of all heathen nations and tongues—their first 
book is the Bible. The Bible and the Press were 
married from the first discovery of types, and hand 
in hand they have traversed nearly the entire habi- 
table globe, and in almost every nation the Bible 
has preceded all other printed books. 

Then the Bible stands foremost of all other 
books in point of circulation, immensely so. Much 
is said about the extraordinary circulation of Mrs. 
Stowe’s book—“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;’’ it has been 
translated into some half-dozen languages, and the 
extent of its publication, they say, has reached more 
than a million of copies. But how does this com- 
pare with the circulation of the Bible? The Bible 
has been translated into more than a hundred dif- 
ferent tongues and dialects, or nearly all the known 
languages of the human race ; and to show its un- 
paralleled circulation, it need only be stated that 
the British Bible Society alone, has issued more 
than eight millions of copies annually. The ex- 
pression is sometimes used concerning such lead- 
ing authors as Shakspeare and Milton, that their 
works rank “next to the Bible,” as though there 
were some comparative nearness between the two 
in point of influence and universality. But 
the facts above, representing the Bible’s circu- 
lation, show that there isno ground of comparison 
—that the Bible stands ALONE as the world’s book. 
And this is the case as a matter of fact, quite in- 
dependent of any question as to its authority and 
inspiration. To mark the contrast still more 
strongly, take the case of a cotemporary work—Ho- 
mer’s /liad—one of the most celebrated liter- 
ary productions of antiquity. There is a bare 
sprinkling of men here and there among the civi- 
lized nations, who know something of this book 
—but to the great mass, it is a mere matter of 
hearsay, and scarcely that—but very few have ever 
read it or seen it. On the other hand, the number 
of persons is comparatively small in the civilized 
world, who have not a general understanding of 
the Bible. 

Passing in review the great fact of the unparal- 
leled circulation of the Bible, leads us to inquire 
how it has affected the world. 

In the first place, it has worked itself thoroughly 
into connection with the fine arts—sculpture, paint- 
ing, music and poetry. Root up the Bible, and 
you would heave the very foundations of all these 
arts—the things that people love so well, and which 
address the strongest passions in human nature. 
A great part of the material of sculpture, paint- 
ing and poetry, is taken from the Bible. 

The Bible again, has leavened to a great extent 
the literature of the civilized part of the world. 
As an index, just consider that those who hate the 
Bible, and would be glad to see it put down, are 
nevertheless induced by its inimitable quality. to 
spice their books and writings constantly with 
scraps from it; and the Bible quotations they in- 
troduce form the most interesting part of their 
productions. It is difficult to read even a politi- 
cal speech without finding scriptural allusions and 
quotations. Whoever wishes to bring out what 
he supposes to be a bright idea in the best way, 
is quite sure to clothe or adorn it with some Bible 
figure. Shakspeare has been noted as a magazine 
of illustration and apt remark; but in popular 
use, there are a hundred Bible expressions em- 
ployed for one of Shakspeare. ? 

Thus a single glimpse at the matter is enough to 
convince any one that Bible influence is a tremen- 
dous fact. And the more it is looked at, the great- 
er it will seem, and the more foolish it will appear 
for any one to neglect this fact who desires to un- 





derstand the secret of the world’s history. No 
other book has vast palaces devoted to its sole 
publication. No other book has gained that whole- 
hearted loyalty of mankind which insures it a 
gratuitous circulation. That the Bible stands on 
this ground is a fact of great significance, concern- 
ing its power. 

In estimating the value and power of the Bible, 
it is further to be considered, that the progress of 
discovery does not outgrow the Bible, or lessen its 
influence. It has kept pace with the whole tide of 
improvement. Indeed, it was the Bible that start- 
ed the “revival of letters,” as it is called; the 
Bible has furnished the stimulus for the present 
great expansion of the human mind in all depart- 
ments of knowledge and investigation. The wise 
philosophers therefore who now attempt to reject 
the Bible, have turned against that which gave 
birth to the very liberty of mind that they glory 
in. So, too, the Bible gave impulse to the whole 
anti-slavery and reform movement in this country ; 
and for the reformers now to turn against the 
Bible, is really to revile their own origin. 

Our adherence to the Bible, for which we are 
sometimes reproved by philosophical speculators; 
rests on other grounds than those we have consid- 
ered, relating to its power and popularity; we be- 
lieve it to be a special text-book of the Spirit of 
Truth ; so that it deserves all the success it is seen 
to have. But for those who regard this as as- 
sumption and fanaticism, we have in reserve the 
appeal to facts. Despise the book as you may, 
just look at the fact of its power! Whatever 
opinions men may form of the character of the 
Bible, it is right at least to demand their attention 
to its providential mission, and their respect for the 
fact that it has got an ineradicable hold on human 
nature—substantial possession of the world. 

COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—Rare bouquets of trailing arbutus find their 
way to us from Joppa, showing that this sweetest 
among flowers has not been utterly discouraged by 
the cold. From our own woods, too, hepaticas, 
spring-beauties and adder-tongues are beginning to 
come. 


A gricultural.—F ine weather now, and the outdoor 
folks are very busy—plowing, harrowing, manuring, 
sowing, setting strawberry and raspberry plants, 
tying up grape-vines, planting potatoes, mak- 
ing gardens, etc., etc. Fortunately our hay-mow 
was just about as long as the winter, but the last 
snow-storm sent up hay to $30 and even $40 
a ton not many miles away. The sheep (over three 
hundred, including the lambs), have been ‘turned 
out. The fine pure-blood Holstein calf at the barn 
attracts no little attention from our own people 
as well as visitors. Every one says it is the finest 
calf they ever saw. He has been sold to Dr. C. 
L. Hubbell of Troy. Price $200. 


—The other afternoon a party were taking a long 
ramble in the woods. Little Elinor was along. 
Her child feet got tired before the search for wild* 
flowers was_ half over, so O. volunteered to carry 
her. She is usually a real chatter-box, but on this 
occasion she was silent for some time. At last, 
after passing her smal] hand over O.’s face, from 
which the beard had been lately shaven. she burst 
out with an air of great curiosity “ What makes all 
these s/ivers in your face? Would you cry if they 
were all picked out with a pin?” O. had nothing 
to say. 

—The “weather” in our vicinity has lately met 
with a change. Its present experience can be 
briefly described as follows: “The birds sing 
sweetly, the calf doth frisk, and nature shows her 
glorious face.” So wrote, in her sixth year, of a 
fine May morning, Margery Fleming, a child prodi- 
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gy and the constant pet and companion of Sir 
Walter Scott.—Farmers, gardeners and _horticul- 
turists take quick advantage of the change to hurry 
on the spring work which has been long delayed. 
Committees of men and women go about the 
grounds, gravely discussing as to which is the best 
way to finish the terrace, deciding that a much-used 
road on this side of the house shall be entirely 
closed, and a new one opened on the other side ; 
proposing to cut new walks at various points 
through the lawn, and suggesting other improve- 
ments. Bees for clearing up around the premises 
have been called for by our landscape-gardener Mr. 
B. The first one was held to-day (May 5). For 
an hour after supper a generous company of old 
and young did good service with rakes and brooms. 


—It occasionally happens that the same matter 
gets reported in the journal many times. Our 
readers doubtless read these items with surprise, 
wondering why they need be told more than once 
of the same thing. There is an excuse for this 
seeming carelessness. The journal is frequently 
changing hands; in the course of a year, four or 
five different writers may have served in the capaci- 
ty of journalist. Thus it happens that each new 
chronicler intent on producing an original item, and, 
all unmindful of what his predecessors may have 
written, sometimes takes up a well-worn theme and 
treating it in his own peculiar style, offers it fear- 
lessly to the interested public. The outcry from 
our typos—self-appointed monitors, who have 
grown shrewd and critical by long experience— 
appalls the good journalist, and he resolves on 
more vigilance in future. 

“Beware,” says Miss L., a veteran typo, “of 
writing on any of those worn-out topics.” 

**What are they?” asks the innocent journalist, 
just beginning to realize the difficulties of his new 
position. 

“ Well,” says Miss Typo bravely—* There’s the 
tulip-tree for one—that has been served up all of 
fourteen times—for pity’s sake don’t say any more 
about that.” 

“ Above all,” interrupts young Mr B. the fore- 
man, ‘‘never describe the pocket-kitchen—I can’t 
begin to tell how many journalists have done that 
—that topic is thoroughly exhausted.” 

“ Don’t resort to the weather,” joins in another, 
“that’s more hackneyed than all the rest.” 

“Don’t be too lavish in your praises of Commu- 
nism,” adds the editor, “relate the facts ; let the 
beauties of the system show for themselves.” 

“Don’t make egotistical remarks about the 
children,” says C. “I like to hear about them 
once in a while—but so much has been said 
already, you will have to look out for repetitions.” 

Thus admonished the journalist fro fem. becomes 
more choice in selecting subjects ; after a while he 
resigns his post to another, who has to go through a 
similar drill before he finds out what is most ap- 
propriate for his audience. 


—During the meeting hour last evening tiny 
notes might have been seen passing between two 
or three persons seated in the center of the Hall, 
the reception of which caused smiles and nods of ap- 
proval. Just as Mr. H. announced the close of meet- 
ing, H. G. A. arose and reading from a list of names, 
called a large committee of young men and women 
to meet at once in the reception-room. “ What’s 
up now’’? asked one and another. “That's a curi- 
ous committee ; what can it be for ?” and no doubt 
a good deal of what Miss W. calls “long-winded 
curiosity” was excited. Very much mystified 
and astonished the committee gathered at the ap- 
pointed place, speculating and wondering with all 
their individual mights. ‘“ Now,” said H. G.A. 
when he could get a hearing, “what do you think of 
making lemonade and taking it round the house?” 
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“Capital”! “Splendid ’’! “Just the thing”! echoed 
fifteen or twenty voices. 

In less time than it takes to tell it the owners 
of said voices were down in the kitchen; some 
peeled the lemons, some cut them up, some brought 
the sugar and others pounded the ice. There was an 
interval of mixing and tasting, and then the company 
sped with well-filled pails and jars to the nursery- 
kitchen. Taking pitchers and glasses they radi- 
ated from this point to every part of the house, 
up stairs, down stairs—not forgetting those at the 
Seminary and the Tontine garret. Those who 

In “‘ white gowns and new cotton caps’”’ 
Had settled themselves for the snuggest of naps, 


Heard outside their doors such an unusual clatter, 
That they instantly rose to see what was the matter. 


and were at once treated to lemonade—it was hard 
to tell which had the most enjoyment, the givers or 
the receivers. 


—In our large family the table-waiting has be- 
come one of the most important of the household 
duties, one which requires faithfulness, quickness, 
tact and patience. Twice each day a small army 
of waiters congregate in our dining-room. This 
duty has always devolved on the women—generally 
on the younger women and girls. But awhile ago 
some of the young men put their heads together 
and formed a conspiracy, the result of which ap- 
peared the very next morning. The regular wait- 
ers came out as usual to arrange and prepare their 
tables, when behold! each of them was confronted 
by one of these brothers, who informed her that 
her place had been usurped; that her services were 
no longer needed, and that “in short,” she. might 
find for herself other business. This was an un- 
expected reinforcement to Miss A. and Miss C. 
who were at that moment under some little anxiety, 
as managers of household work, to know how cer- 
tain vacancies should be filled. So the generous 
offer was most cheerfully and thankfully accepted, 
the ex-waiters laughing to themselves and silently 
wondering how long this enthusiasm would last. 
It was funny enough to sit at table and slyly watch 
the enthusiastic novices—and see them grouped 
about the dumb-waiter. W., the lawyer, C., the 
chemist, I., the machinist, G., the poet, M., the ar- 
tist, and least, though not by any means last among 
the busy company, E., the doctor, all awaiting with 
anxious faces the up-coming of pancakes and other 
edibles. (Hope they will not see this.) “Ah!” 
whispered F. to her right-hand neighbor, “The 
men need never laugh at us girls any more for our 
anxiety and impatience; only look at those coun- 
tenances now. It is scarce three minutes ago that G. 
sent for some gems and I just overheard him say- 
ing, ‘I do wish those gems wou/d come up.’ They 
will learn to sympathize with our trials in table 
waiting, won’t they? But,” in the next breath, 
“was it not good of them to volunteer?” People 
said that morning that the breakfast tasted better 
than usual; the brotherly love which prompted the 
change making an atmosphere very provocative of 
a good appetite. 


—We have said a good deal about the children 
of the Community from time to time, not because 
we consider them surpassing in every respect chil- 
dren in other parts of the world but because our 
children are objects of the greatest interest to us, 
and like fond parents we like to tell about them. 
Here is a letter from a friend in New York, who 
tells us about his children: 

150 Bowery, May 2, 1874. 

DEAR C.:—Do you remember our little Bertha 
—No. 3 from the Zof of the family? Last night 
she came to me with such an odd account of her 
“preaching” that I thought it worth sending to you 
for your little ones. Said she, “Papa, to-day I 


asked a boy on the sidewalk—his name is Walter, 
but I don’t know his other name—what he would 
rather be washed in, and he said he didn’t know; 
and then I told him I would rather be washed in 
Jesus’ blood, and then I asked him who he would 
rather have for his friend, and he said he didn’t 





know, and I told him that I would rather have God 
for my friend: and then I asked him if he didn’t 
want to go to heaven, and he said “‘no;” but he was 
littler than I am and he didn’t know better than to 
say so, did he?” 

I was so full of laugh and cry too, that I had to 
send the little darling out of the room. 

The night before this occurred there came a 
large envelope to our house addressed “To the 
Baby. 1o1 Clymer St., care of Mrs. J. H. J.” It was 
from an old and very dear lady friend who is the 
unknown author of the “Saxe Holm” stories. 

Otr new baby is three weeks old and she grows 
finely, while the mother looks forward to an early 
visit down stairs again. Having lost our three 
youngest, this little stranger is a joy to the whole 
household. 

When will you visit us again? I hope soon. 
Give my love to all who know me of your family, 
and believe me most sincerely yours, 

5. ee. E 

We append the lines addressed 

TO THE BABY. 





Your eyes have opened on a world 
Of gladness and of sorrow, 
But naught you fear, 
O, Baby dear, 
The shadows of to-morrow. 


Your Mamma’s face, the moving forms, 
Your little clumsy fingers, 
All make surprise 
In your bright eyes 
A thought half-wakened, lingers. 


I half-believe, dear little girl 
Tis not the things around you 
That make your eyes 
So wondrous wise ; 
But memories that surround you. 


I wish your lips could speak the thought 
Your eyes are half-expressing ! 
Have you a past, 
Boundless and vast, 
Of peace and joy and blessing ? 


Are visions of a-life that’s gone 
Over your senses stealing ? 
And do you grieve 
For what you leave ? 
Can love dispel the feeling ? 


Or are they only germs of thought 
Your brain is just receiving ? 
Your face reveals— 
And yet conceals— 
A wonder and a grieving ! 


Say! are they mem’ries, little one, 

That fill your eyes with wonder? 
Some that are glad 
And some so sad— 

Eyes smile with tear-drops under. 


May be you know the spirit-tongue. 
Are Angels now addressing 
Some words of cheer 
We can not hear? 
I’m weary of my guessing 


We only know, dear little girl, 
This life is just beginning ; 
With love and gain 
With peace and pain, 
With pardon for the sinning. 


Weakness to conquer, doubts to crush, 
While daily strength receiving, 
By Jesus led, 
With manna fed, 
Till heavenly stature gaining. 


And if we consecrate each day 
As holiest of the seven, 
Christ’s will is done ! 
His kingdom come ! 
And Earth is fair as Heaven. 


There, do not falter little one, 
Or grieve at coming sorrow. 
Your yesterday 
Is in to-day, 
And all joy in to-morrow ! 

Evening Talk at Foppa—N.—The missionary 
spirit is really nothing but patriotism and states- 
manship applied to the whole world. Patriotism 
confined to a single nation is petty and con- 
tracted. If any body is going to be a states- 
man on a great scale, he must take in the 
whole world. There is something of that kind 
getting into the highest kind of statesmen. Seward, 
at the last, rose into a higher kind of states- 
manship than belongs merely to a man of this 











nation. He went around the world and got 
into rapport with all nations. The best kind of 
statesmen are looking out for the interests of the 
world rather than those of the United States. 
Max Miiller’s idea about Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, that Judaism was national and Chris- 
tianity was cosmopolitan, is an interesting idea, 
and one that puts the missionary spirit in the right 
place. Patriotism and statesmanship confined to 
one nation are nothing but Judaism. Men become 
Christians only when they rise out of the national 
into the missionary spirit—the spirit which Paul 
had, and which will send them, as it sent him, all 
over the world on missions of good. 





AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 
Fune 24, 1872. 


N.—I have thought of a good illustration to 
show the importance of scientific propagation, 
which I should like to mention, and see how far 
we can Carry it. 

We have here two businesses codperating—the 
machine-shop and the foundry. They are distinct 
businesses, but they work together. The foundry 
furnishes the castings in a rough state, and the 
machine-shop takes them and planes them, turns 
them, drills them, fits them and makes machinery 
of them. I would compare scientific propagation 
to the foundry, and education in all its various 
branches to the machine-shop. Education is divi- 
ded into two great branches, the intellectual and 
the religious. The colleges represent intellectual 
education, and the churches represent religious 
and spiritual education. Put these two together, 
and then the colleges and churches would be con- 
sidered machine-shops in which the castings which 
come from propagation are turned and planed and 
drilled and worked into machinery. Now, as the 
machine-shop has a very great interest in having 
a good foundry which will produce castings of 
good material and good pattern, just so the col- 
leges and churches have a tremendous interest in 
having human castings well made—the patterns good, 
and the material unexceptionable. Where these 
businesses coéperate, as they do in the Community, 
the machine-shop naturally puts a continual press- 
ure on the foundry to make good castings, be- 
cause the better the castings, the less toil and 
trouble in the machine-shop and the better m:chin- 
ery when finished. So if the colleges and churches. 
were intelligent enough to understand the relation 
of scientific propagation to their interests, they 
would regard it as the principal part of their busi- 
ness to bring the two departments into codperation 
in order that they might put the greatest possible 
pressure on the business of propagation to pro- 
duce good castings, and see to it that the original 
conditions of the humanity which comes into their 
hands to be worked over, should be the best possi- 
ble. As I understand it, this is just the relation 
in which scientific propagation stands to the great 
interests of education and all other interests con- 
nected with education. The colleges and churches 
have the same interest in scientific propagation 
that the machine-shop and all businesses connected 
with the machine-shop have in getting good cast- 
ings. That is the primary demand of all good 
machinery. We may say that as things are now, 
the demand for good castings is almost at the foun- 
dation of the industry of nations. It must be 
more and more so. The nearer we can come to 
making the castings right to begin with, so that they 
will need the least planing and turning, the better. 

All school-masters and school-mistresses ought 
to pray for scientific propagation; all professors 
and presidents ought to pray for scientific propa- 
gation ; all ministers and revivalists ought to pray 

for scientific propagation. They ought to call 
loudly for good castings. 





7.—It is very certain that if a casting is bad, 
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especially with reference to material employed. all 
the labor the machine-shop expends on it goes for 
nothing. A casting may have all the work of the 
various processes of the machine-shop laid out up- 
on it and get into its place in a machine, and then 
be subjected to a strain which will make it prove 
a failure because of the bad quality of the casting. 
That was the case with that hydraulic press they 
had at W. C. 

N.—These ideas show up the great folly of the 
Shakers in the most striking light. They separate 
the machine-shop from the foundry, and regard the 
two as not only distinct, but antagonistic to each 
other. They forbid the hands in the machine-shop 
having any thing to do with the foundry; the 
foundry is low business, and the machinists must 
keep away from it. 

7.—They must not associate with the molders. 

G. C.—Yet in order to keep their machine-shop 
running they have to take up with all sorts of cast- 
ings thrown out from any body’s shop. 

7T.—Ordinary life might be compared to a state 
of things where the machine-shop and foundry 
buy and sell between each other. The foundry 
has no particular object to make good castings if 
it can sell them off-hand, and the machine-shop has 
to take up with what it can get. But in our system 
of scientific propagation and education, the foundry 
and machine-shop are under the control of the 
same persons. 

N.—There is a feeling between the two de- 
partments that their interests are one. It is a fact 
that the interests of propagation and education 
are one, and until this is recognized and made 
much of, there is a great mistake and neglect going 
on in society. I should take exactiy the opposite 
ground from that taken by the Shakers. Their 
doctrine is that generation and regeneration are 
antagonistic—incompatible. Those engaged in 
one, must have nothing to do with those engaged 
in the other. They entirely exclude generation 
from their superintendence and patronage, while 
they are carrying on what they call regeneration. 
My doctrine is that generation and regeneration 
are reciprocal things ; they have a mutual relation 
and common interests ; they are codperative busi- 
nesses, and to thrive best must be carried on un- 
der joint supervision. The same conditions that 
are best for generation are best for regeneration. 
The very best place to carry on the business of 
begetting children would be the very best place 
to carry on the business of converting souls; and 
vice versa. We must have both processes—genera- 
tion and regeneration—in order to produce good 
men and women. That is the real object of the 
universe—the central net result of all that is going 
on in this world and all worlds. If we have cour- 
age and persistence to stick to this idea and follow 
it up we are sure to come out ahead of all com- 
petitors. It is the most practical interest there is, 
and it will sooner or later assert itself. Whoever 
dares to set his heart on it and stick to it through 
thick and thin, will be the big man of the future. 

It is clear to me that Association, in some such 
form. as ours, furnishes the best conditions for 
converting people and keeping them converted, 
thus regenerating them; and it also furnishes the 
best conditions for producing children, for beget- 
ing them, and for bringing them up. Association, 
on a scale as large or larger than ours is the 
proper work-shop for both these businesses—gen- 
eration and regeneration. 

There are a great many points of analogy and 
identity between the two, and in very many respects 
they require the same conditions, and the same 
sort of people to work in them. Those that will make 
the best mothers for babies will make the best 
mothers for souls ; so the same sort of people are 
wanted in both generation and regeneration. It is 
a notable fact in the world that a great part of the 





children die in infancy for want of proper care. It 
is an equally notable fact that a great part of the 
converts die in spiritual intancy for want of proper 
care—and for want of being well-born. This anal- 
ogy, you will find, runs all through the two busi- 
nesses. If we find, for instance, that our system 
of association is favorable to the health of children 
so that there is less mortality among our infants 
than is usual in the world, why that is a good symp- 
tom that it is also favorable to the health of regen- 
erate people. We shall have very few who “fall 
away,” 


—If mankind were all intellect they would be 
continually changing, so that one age would be en- 
tirely unlike another. The great conservative is 
the heart, which remains the same in all ages, so 
that common-places of a thousand years’ standing 
are as effective as ever. 


A CHILD'S MENAGERTE. 





BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

While living in an old rambling country house in 
Ireland, without any companions of my own age,—an 
only solitary child, left (after my lessons were finished) to 
create my own amusements—I made friends, of course, 
with our own dogs and horses ; and as all the servants 
loved “‘little Miss,” and anxiously ministered to her de- 
sires, I became well acquainted with the habits and pe. 
culiarities of the wild creatures in our gwn grounds and 
neighborhood. We were within a mile of the sea, and 
there was a beautiful walk from the dear old house, on 
to the cliff that sheltered our bathing cove, which I have 
traversed, accompanied by our Newfoundland dog, the 
old retriever-spaniels, and a fine deerhound, at nearly 
all hours of the day and night. 

A lovely ivy-covered cottage near the orchard, which, 
before I was born, was occupied by an old gardener, 
was at last given over to my menagerie, as the only way 
of keeping the “big house” free from “Miss Mary’s pets.” 
My “help” was a strong-bodied girl, one of the “ weed- 
ers,” who had the rare merit of not being afraid of any 
thing ‘ barring a bull; ” and she always intimated if I 
made a pet of a bull, she would “ wash her hands clean 
out of the menageeree for ever—Amin! ” 

As I never did, poor Sally remained my assistant 
until the death of my dear grandmother broke up the 
establishment ; and I came to England in the first blush 
of girlhood, to be civilized and educated, and made 
“like other young ladies.” 

But those years were precious years to me ; I grew 
and fostered in those wild hours, an acquaintance with, 
and a love of nature, which has refreshed my life with 
greenest memories. My dear young mother knew every 
bud and blossom of the parterre and the field, and 
though she disliked my seal, and obliged my young 
badger to be sent away (I was not very sorry for him, he 
bit so furiousiy, and would not be friends with the dogs, 
which the seal was), yet she tolerated my owl, my kites, 
and even a most prosperous colony of mice of many 
colours, and a black rat who was really an affectionate 
companion. My hare I was permitted to keep at the 
house, for he would hold no friendship with rabbits. 

Song birds I never attempted to cage, but robins 
and pigeons followed me (according to Sally), like their 
born mother. 

The gable end of an old stable was covered by one 
of the finest myrtles I ever saw: it was twenty-two feet 
high and seventeen wide, and standing out here and 
there from the wall. Swallows and bats loved to shel- 
ter in the holes of the old building. I was just a small 
bit afraid of the leather-winged bat; my nurse often 
told me how they sucked cows, and even scratched out 
children’s eyes. 

But one cold spring morning I saw a boy tossing 
into the air and catching again what I fancied to be a 
large mouse ; of course, my sympathy awoke at once, 
and I rushed to the rescue ; it proved to be a half-dead 
bat, very large and fat, its beautiful broad ears were 
still erect, and when I took it in my hands I felt its 
heart beat. I placed it in a basket, covered it with cot- 
ton, and put it inside the high nursery fender. I peeped 
frequently under the lid, and at last had the pleasure of 
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seeing it hanging bat-fashion on the side of the basket, 
its keen bright eyes watching every movement. When 
it was fully restored, I endeavored to take it out, and 
then discovered that one of its hind feet had been 
crushed and was hanging by a bit of skin. With trem- 
bling hands I removed the little foot, and applied some 
salve to the extremity. 


All this time the poor thing continued hooked on to 
the basket, and during the first day she would take no 
food, would not be tempted by meat or milk, by a fly or 
aspider. The next morning I saw her cowering in the 
cotton, and when I attempted to touch her she endeav- 
ored to bite my finger. and made the least possible 
noise you can imagine. I then offered her a fly, and in 
a moment it was swallowed; a bit of meat shared the 
same fate, and then she folded her wings round her, in- 
timating, as [ imagined, that she had had enough. All 
day she never moved, and at dusk, when I tempted her 
with food, she took it. This continued for some days ; 
she became tamer, and seemed to anticipate feeding- 
time. 

At last, to my astonishment, I saw a baby-bat cov- 
ered with light brownish fur, but still looking as young 
mice look, under the folds of her wing (I do not know 
what else to call it), Doubtless nature had taught her 
that for the sake of this little one she must take food. 
I believe it sucked, for, afterwards, when she again sus- 
pended herself against the side of the basket, the young 
bat was not in the cotton, and I fancied that it hung 
from the mother while imbibing nutriment. 


The old bat became furious if I attempted to touch 
the young one ; her soft hair stood up, and she would 
tremble all over, and utter little, short, sharp sounds, 
I wanted very much to see if the baby—like Chloe’s 
puppies—was blind, but she would nut allow an investi- 
gation. Certainly before a fortnight had passed, I saw 
its eyes, like bright little beads in the candle light. 


My bat and her baby excited great curiosity, and 
she was too frequently disturbed ; the young one lived 
for about a month, when to my great grief, I found it 
dead in the cotton, the parent hanging, as usual, from 
the side of the basket. I am sorry to add, that the wee 
bat had what might have been a bruise, but which 
looked very much like a bite, at the back of the neck. 

The old bat became as tame as a mouse, would 
hang itself to any convenient portion of my dress, and 
devour whatever I gave it of animal food, and lick milk 
off my finger. It knew me well, would fly round my 
room in the evening, and go out at the window hawking 
for insects, and return in a couple of hours and hang to 
the window-sill, or to the sash until admitted. At night 
it would sometime fasten in my hair, but never went 
near my mother or the servants. It did not seem to ex- 
perience any inconvenience from the loss of its foot, and 
continued a great favorite for more than two years. I 
suppose the heat of my room prevented its becoming 
torpid in winter, though certainly it never prowled about 
as it used to do in spring and summer; I do not think 
it ate in winter, but of this I can not be certain. It dis- 
appeared altogether at last, falling a prey I believe, to 
some white owls, who held time-honored possession of 
an old belfry. I was very sorry for my bat, and should 
be glad to cultivate the intellect and affections of an- 
other, if I had the opportunity.—at. History. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—For the first time in its 
history the British Empire puts forth a collective state- 
ment of its area, 7,769,449 square miles; its population 
234,762,593 ; its houses 44,142,651 ; its density 38 persons 
to the square mile. Unexpectedly the density in the Brit- 
ish Isles, 260 to the square mile, is greater than in India, 
201 tothe square mile. This mighty Empire falls below 
the Russian area which is 9,000,000 square miles and be- 
low the Chinese in population, which is 446,500,000. 
But in its strength and resources it is undoubtedly trans- 
cendently ahead of all other Empires. It is calculated 
by a Swiss savant that in the course of a few centuries 
or less the inhabitants of this Empire will all speak the 
English language, and the tongue is really making rapid 
progress in India. If the Empire should permanently 
hold together, its population will exceed that of China, 
as the available area of land is far greater. In India 
the British rule has raised the population from 138,000, 
000 to 206,000,000, In Canada, Africa and Australia 
the progress is very remarkable, and in Africa, England 
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thas at present no rival and an immense field. Of all 
the European Governments Russia alone has a future 
that can at present be regarded as in the same category 
with Victoria’s Empire. That of Germany can only be 
expanded by conquest, and those of Austria and France 
seem to have reached their limits. The statesmanship 
required to pre serve and maintain such an Empire as 
the British must be of the highest class.—WMorth 
American. 


THE NEWS. 





The Erie Canal was opened on Tuesday, May 5. 

A dispatch from London says that a great strike of 
the miners in the Durham collieries is in progress and 
that 50,000 men are out of work. 

A ten-mile foot race in New York city from thirty- 
eighth street to Jerome Park, between James Gordon 
Bennett and John Whipple, resulted in Bennett winning 
in one hour, forty-six minutes and fifty-five secondse 
The wager was $3,000. 

Beriah Green, the once famous anti-slavery champion 
and temperance lecturer died suddenly at Whitesboro, 
N. Y., on Monday, May 4, while addressing the Excise 
Board of the village on the subject of temperance. Mr. 
Green was in his 80th year and for fifty years had been 
an untiring worker on the battle-fields of slavery and 
intemperance. 


The political troubles in Arkansas seem to be as far 
as ever from a peaceful settlement. On May 4th, Judges 
Searle and Kennett of the Supreme Court were arrested 
at Little Rock by order of Governor Baxter, The 
Court was to convene the next day and it is supposed 
that the arrest was made in order to prevent any judiciay 
interference between the contending parties. 

A serious riot occurred inthe French settlement at 
Shanghai on May 3. A mob of Chinese made an at- 
tack upon the residents of that quarter and sacked and 
burnt several buildings. The police succeeded in re- 
storing order but were compelled to fire on the rioters. 
The Chinese claim that the reason of the attack was 
that the French were building a road that would inter- 
fere with the cemetery. 

The suffering in the South-west from the overflow of 
the Mississippi River is described by eye-witnesses as 
heart rending in the extreme. Hundreds of people are 
reduced to the verge of starvation ; without food, with- 
out shelter or any visible means of obtaining the barest 
necessities of life, their condition is such as to call for 
prompt action on the part of the State and National 
Government. ‘The inundation of the cotton lands’ at 
this time of the year will also seriously affect the grow- 
ing plants and cut short the crop of the Mississippi Val- 
ley nearly one-third or one-half. 

Bilbao surrendered to the Republican troops on Satur- 
day May 2, ana Marshal Serrano has taken possession 
of the city. Small parties of Carlists are surrendering 
to the Republicans, but the main body has retreated in 
the direction of the Province of Guipuzcoa. ‘The in- 
habitants of Bilboa were without bread during the last 
week of the siege. The main body of Carlists is at 
Ripoll under Prince Alphonso, while Don Carlos is at 
Durango. The Republican forces have also been vic. 
torious in several skirmishes in the Provinces of Anda- 
lusia, Valencia, and New Castile. 

Ismail Pacha Ayoub, Governor General of the Afri- 
can Soudan, has written a letter to Alvan S. Southworth, 
Secretary of the American Geographical Society in an- 
swer to a notification of his being elected a Fellow of 
the Society, informing him of the successful result of his 
labors in opening the White Nile to steam-navigation 
from the Mediterranean, to the Albert and Victoria Nyan- 
zas. For ten years past the navigation of the Upper 
Nile has been obstructed by the “ Sudd,” a great mass 
of vegetation which so completely blocked the passage 
that it was only during the rainy season that small ves- 
sels, even, could ascend to Gondokoro. After spending 
several months at the work witha force of three hun- 
dred men and several steamers, the vast mass of ob- 
structing vegetation was cut through, and now any ves- 
sel within certain limits as to size,-can pass from the 
Mediterranean to Gondokoro near the Albert Nyanza. 

The Secretary of the Navy has transmitted the report 
of Chief Engineer Shock of the United States Navy on 
jron ship-building in Great Britain. Mr, Shock visited 





twelve of the largest ship-yards in Great Britain, and 
from his careful examination of the subject he concludes 
that ‘‘ Great Britain possesses no natural advantages for 
the construction of iron ships that are not possessed by 
the United States in a greater degreee.” Mr. John 
Roach the proprietor of the ship-yards at Chester Pa., 
is demonstrating the truth of this view of the matter by 
building seventeen first-class iron steamers during the 
past thirty months, of better material and cheaper, than 
they could have been furnished from the famous ship- 
yards on the Clyde. The English ship-builders admit 
the superiority of American iron plate used in ship- 
building over their own, and the late disasters to Eng- 
lish-built steamers confirm in a measure the claims o 
American iron ship-builders in regard to the superiority 
of American vessels both in workmanship and strength 
of material. 


ANOTHER WHITE-HEADED ROBIN. 

Fletcher, Vt. May 3, 1874. 
DEAR CIRCULAR:—Since reading in your paper 
of April 27, of a singularly marked robin seen on 
your lawn, I have seen in the Weekly Oregonian 
an account of one taken at Forest-Grove, Oregon. 
“When first seen he was among other robins, his 
notes like theirs, and all his movements indicating 
his kindred. He has the robin’s head, bill and legs, 
minutely answering the most careful examination 
of book-descriptions as robins should. His neck 
and breast are of the purest white. His shoulders 
are a little speckled with the ordinary ashy hue of 
the species. His back again is white, and the 
whole under part of the body is purely and entirely 
white. The upper tail-feathers are black, the under 
ones white. The wings approach the familiar hues 

of the ordinary robin. 
Yours respectfully, M. A. 


Since the appearance of the paragraph in the 
CIRCULAR of April 27, about a white-headed robin, 
we have learned from Prof. Coues of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, that this variation in the plumage 
of robins is only a case of partial albinism. Such 
occurrences, he says, are not infrequent. It is 
said to be a deficiency in the pigmentary matter in 
the plumage, rather than the result of any crossing. 

[STUDENT. 


Don Francisco Volasques informed me in 1870, 
that he had a powder which made the ants mad, so 
that they bit and destroyed each other. He gave 
me a little of it, and it proved to be corrosive sub- 
limate. I made several trials of it and found it 
most efficacious in turning a large column of ants. 
A little of it sprinkled across their paths in dry 
weather has a most surprising effect. As soon as 
one of the ants touches the white powder, it com- 
mences to run about wildly, and to attack any oth- 
er ant it comes across. In a couple of ‘hours 
round balls of ants will be found biting each other, 
and numerous individuals will be found bitten com- 
pletely in two, while others have lost some of their 
legs or antenna. News of the commotion is car- 
ried to the formicarium, and large fellows, measur- 
ing three-quarters of an inch in length, that only 
come out of the nest during a migration or an at- 
tack on the nest of one of the working columns, 
are seen sailing down with a determined air, as if 
they would soon right matters. As soon, however, 
as they have touched the sublimate, all their state- 
liness leaves them; they rush about; their legs 
are seized hold of by some of the smaller ants” al. 
ready affected by the poison; and they themselves 
begin to bite, and soon become the center of fresh 
balls of rabid ants. The sublimate can only be 
used effectually in warm weather.—Natura/ist. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass, Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onemwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
lilustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 


By S. Newhouse. Third 
with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. 
edition : 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price 25, 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” ‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes 7f the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘TrupNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.75: South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 


Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. 
price. 


